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WHAT HAPPENE D FOOTNOTES OF THE MONTH'S NEWS=mmm—s 


A Fof L CONVENTION 


VOTES CIO SUSPENSION 


Y a vote of 21,679 to 2,043, delegates 

to the 52nd Annual Convention of the 
American Federation of Labor sustained 
the vote of their Executive Council sus- 
pending the ten unions belonging to 
John L. Lewis’ Committee ‘for Indus- 
trial Organization.- Since the unions 
were not represented at the Convention, 


~'their total vote amounting to 11,000 


votes could not be counted. The large 
international unions supported the de- 
cision of the Executive Council. Federal, 
State and City labor bodies for the most 
part opposed it. In addition, internation- 
al unions of Bakery Workers, Brewery 


WILLIAM GREEN 


Workers, Bench Workers, Hatters, Pa- 
per Makers, Roofers, the American 
Newspaper Guild and American Federa- 
tion of Teachers opposed the Executive 
Council. 

The Convention’s vote was for suspen- 
sion but not expulsion. Thus the situa- 
tion resulting from the feud between 
William Green’s Executive Council and 


JOHN'L LEWIS 


John L. Lewis’ CIO remains much as it 
was. 

Behind the feud between Mr. Green 
and Mr. Lewis remained the question 


- of the organization of the mass produc- 


tion industries. The CIO, formed last 
November by John L. Lewis, president 


_of the United Mine Workers, and lead- 
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ers of seven national unions, proposed 
that.in each of the mass production in- 
dustries there should be one inclusive in- 
dustrial union comprising skilled and 
unskilled employees. Carrying their pol- 
icy into action, the CIO unions are now 
thick in the battle to organize the steel 
industry, citadel of America’s most out- 
spoken anti-union interests and hitherto 
proof against all efforts at organiza- 
tion. e 

~ Last September the unions. compris- 
ing the CIO were suspended by the Ex- 
ecutive Council of the AF of L on the 
charge of fomenting “insurrection” 
within the federation and forming a 
rival or “dual” organization. The CIO 
groups with one third of the entire 
voting strength, were thus prevented 
from appearing at this years Conven- 
tion. 

Paramount issue to the CIO unions 
has been what they considered illegal 
suspension of their union rights. In what 
seemed like a peace move, William Green 
offered to form a Council Committee to 
meet with a committee of the CIO un- 
ions. But the move collapsed when in 
response to a request from Mr. Lewis, 
Mr. Green admitted that the committee 
would have no power to revoke the sus- 
pension order. Mr. Lewis refused any 
meeting with the Executive Council un- 
til the suspension order was lifted. Thus 
the impasse. 


PROFITS SOAR— 
WAGES LAG 


MPELLED in part by he Administra- 
tion’s surplus profit’s tax but even 
far more by an unprecendent rise in 
business levels, dividends for the first 
ten months of this year ran 31 per cent 
ahead of the corresponding period of 
last year. Dividends for November were 
approximately twice that for the best 
previous month on record which was 
December 1929. 

But while profits soared and living 
costs rose, wage rates, according to AF 
of L records, remained stationary and 
reemployment lagged. 

Headlined in the news and affecting 
500,000 employees, a wage rise averaging 
10 percent and amounting to $75,000,000 
a year was offered to employees of the 
steel industry, not, however, without a 
string atached. The wage plan as out- 
lined by the U. S. Steel Corporation, 
and offered for ratification to its com- 
pany unions called for automatic in- 
creases or decreases to become effec- 
tive as the cost of living index of the 
United States Bureau of Labor Statis- 


tics rises or falls. Credit for the wage 


rise was claimed by Philip Murray, di- — 
rector of the CIO steel union’ drive. 
The increase, Mr. Murray said,. would 
fall short of meeting the worker’s de- 
mand for a $5-a-day basic rate for 
common labor. “The general ‘opinion of 
the workers,”’ he made clear, “is that the 
inerease is coming to them through the’ 
activity of our committee,” 

The steel company’s clause attempt- 
ing to tie wages to the cost of living 
index was hotly assailed by Mr. Mur- 
ray and other union leaders. “The pro- — 
posal,” said Mr. Howard, secretary of 
the CIO “has been made for years by 
employers. We have refused to accept 
such a proposal as often as it was made, 
for under it we could not aspire to better 
homes, better food and clothing, and to 
any possibility of raising our level of 
culture.” 


MARINE. STRIKE 
GRIPS TWO COASTS 


nation-wide strike of maritime un- 
A ions occupied during the month the 
center of the labor stage. On the West 
coast, sailors, longshoremen and ware- 
house workers under the leadership of 
Harry Bridges fought for the renewal of 
the contract won two years ago from the 
ship-owners. Since the beginning of the 
strike not a ship has been moved or un- 
loaded from a Pacific port. Already, the 
warehousemen have won wage increases 
in a settlement that did not oblige them 
to go through the picket lines of other 
strikers. 2 

To cloud the issue, Pacific Coast ship- 
owners called on the government for 
arbitration. The maritime unions flatly 
refused the offer. Having won union con- 
trol of hiring halls in the great San © 
Francisco general strike, they could per- 
mit neither arbitration nor compromise 
on this issue. Surrender of this control 
would mean an entering wedge for the 
shipowners’ blacklist and an effort to 
scuttle union power. 

Striking East coast seamen, on the 
other hand, found themselves not only 
facing the ship owners but their own 
leaders. Branding the strikers as out 
laws, and actively supplying strike- 
breakers to the shipowners was David 
E. Grange, lifetime president of the 
Marine Cooks and Stewards Union and 
vice-president of the International Sea 
mens Union. When Grange and othel 
union officials this year tried to reneW 
their contract with’ the shipowners they 
found themselves obliged to submit the 
proposals to a referendum of the enti! 
membership. By a vote of six to one thi 


(Continued on page 18) 


THE BULLETIN—FAEC? 


THE ENGINEER FACES THE FUTURE 


NELS ANDERSON COMMENTS ON THE SOCIAL ASPECTS OF ENGINEERING 


ILBERT is a minor WPA official. In 1929 he was an engineer in a big industry. Fil- 

bert is still an engineer, but he is not the same. He is still flush with ideas, but the 

ideas are radically different. Three years of unemployment stripped him of his big- 
shot complex. Today he calls himself a worker, although he likes to be called a profes- 
sional or technical worker. 


In 1929 Filbert had no ideas about unemployment, except to think of the total num- 
ber of jobless as the ‘‘labor pool.’’ He didn’t realize then that even a high powered en- 
gineer can lose his job, his insurance, his credit and his home. He believed that trained 
people are exempt from the hazards of the free labor market. That was befere he found 
himself tramping the streets with men he helped to disemploy by his own efficiency de- 
vices through which he was also disemployed later. 

Filbert learned in the breadline what is not taught in schools of engineering. He 
learned that in big industry an engineer is also a hired man. He learned that college 
training does not spell job security. They taught him in college that labor is a commod- 
ity used in the production of goods. Out on the street he discovered that workers are also 
people, members of families and citizens. 

Filbert learned in college that a good engineer can make the wheels go round with a 
lower cost and higher production. A good engineer coordinates to employ fewer work- 
ers in making more goods. Not only does a good engineer work to make goods cheaper 
and attractive, but he must see to it that the products meet changing style needs. All 
this is imperative because industry makes goods in order to make money. Labor is in- 
cidental, and that code holds for construction as well as industrial engineering. 

The ultimate test of the good engineer is his ability to make more profits with less 
labor. If he does his job well he creates unemployment. 

Filbert’s training was typical. He learned in the engineering school what big indus- 
try expects an engineer to know. He acquired a good slide-rule education, but when he 
got down on his uppers he realized that slide-rule education is not enough. So long as 
the going was good such engineers made a good showing. They stepped up production 
DERSON, DIRECTOR = ang brought down the price of goods. They stepped up the pace of civilization by tech- 
on on Labor Relations nical invention. Through the exploitation of their technological devices these technical 
Progress Administration experts have bestowed many benefits. But these social benefits, although badly distrib- 
uted, are incidental. They are not the objective of private industry. If they were there 
would be more concern about the social disadvantages that accompany technological 
progress. 

Neither the engineers or their industrial employers have bothered themselves about 
the social consequences of progress. They have not been concerned that the factory pro- 
duces slums. They have not been disturbed that new machines also rob workers of their 
labor market. The human problems strewn in the wake of technological progress are even 
now not the concern of the master minds who make industrial progress possible. 

When Filbert got a job as engineer on a public work project he was inducted into a 
post-graduate course. Putting the jobless back to work, he discovered the unemployment 
problem. He learned that technological progress does cause serious social dislocations. 
He found in that fact a new challenge to his engineering ability. A few thousand en- 
gineers, displaced as Filbert, have learned something about people and unemployment. 
While that is important, it is not sufficient to change the course of things in private in- 
dustry. 

The specifications for engineer training are written by industry for its own ends, and 
the engineering schools are guided by these. Dr. Karl T. Compton, president of Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology, denies that the schools can be held responsible for the 
dearth of socially conscious engineers. At any rate, he argues, the engineers alone are 
not to blame. The responsibility rests also with leaders in business and politics. He 
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points with pride to big things the en- 
gineers have done to bless humanity. If 
the engineers have created unemplc7- 
ment, Dr. Compton insists they also 
create new jobs through new products 
and new industries. These are good an- 
swers but they fail to meet the real 
issue. 

The challenge of unemployment is not 
met by new job opportunitiees as fast as 
workers are disemployed. Industry 
moves ahead, but only by leaving part 
of the population trailing behind. Dis- 
tribution trails behind advances. in pro- 
duction.. Although engineers alone can- 
not meet these problems, at least they 
should know the problems exist. Dr. 
Compton argues that the finger should 
also be’ pointed at the leaders in busi- 
ness and. politics. His answers are good 
ones but: not convincing, especially on 
the point of new industries taking up 
the slack in unemployment. 


Disemployed workers are the last to 

be hired on the new jobs. If industry 
will not hire the rejected workers, the 
Government will have to. This the Gov- 
ernment is now doing as an emergency 
measure. The engineers were called in 
to handle the job. To most engineers, 
like Filbert, the experience was an eye- 
opener. The engineers have done a good 
job. They have brought dignity to the 
public works program, but they began 
the task with very little understanding 
of the social and economic problems in- 
volved. They knew a lot about work and 
work organization, but not much about 
workers or unemployment. 
Doubtless this realization was-in his 
mind when. Persident Roosevelt suggest- 
ed certain-changes in the curricula of 
engineering schools “to give coming gen- 
erations. of engineers the vision and 
flexibility technical capacity necessary 
to meet the full range of engineering 
responsibility.’ _ 

By hiencoume the President’s letter 


CHICAGO GAINS $20-$60 MONTELY INCREASE 


UOP LOCAL WINS UNION RECOGNITION AND OTHER DEMANDS 


MFFICIAL notice was given on No- 
1) ember 30 to 135 technical employees 
of the Universal Oil Products Company 
in Chicago that their major demands 
were granted. These included increases 
of from twenty to sixty dollars per 
month, union recognition by the com- 
pany’s employ for less than six months 
such work being voluntary. All employ- 
ees working more than six months are 
to receive two weeks notice with pay 
upon dismissal and those in the com- 
panys employ for less than six months 
are to get. one week. Organization may 
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to the engineering schools was a plea 
for humanized training. Naturally, the 
engineer educators do not admit they 
have failed. They point with pride to 
big things the engineers have done. 
Everyone admits that the schools have 
done a good job in slide-rule training. 
The issue concerns not what they teach 
but what is left out. These schools sup- 
ply the kind of graduates the market 
demands. The President asks if it is not 
possible to broaden this education so the 
graduates of these schools will be taught 
the human aspects of engineering. 

Dr. Compton gave the President a def- 
inite answer. He said in effect, “Why 
pick on us? Are we not already the 
great benefactors of humanity? See the 
great things we have done.’ Most en- 
gineer educators would agree with him. 
In 1929 Filbert would have agreed with 
him, but today he would have a different 
opinion. But Filbert had to take a post- 
graduate course in unemployment be- 
fore he learned that even he is a worker. 

The challenge of the present order 
to the engineer cannot be met by any 
simple device such as social science 
courses for schools of engineering. 

Social mindedness is not achieved by 
dosing students with a series of lectures 
on economic or labor problems. Much de- 
pends on who would give the lectures 


‘and what the schools would permit the 


teachers to say. Mere exposure to lec- 
tures in social science does not insure a 
broad understanding of social problems; 
if it did the lawyers should be well 
equipped with humanitarian understand- 
ing. 

It is not material whether a student 
receives an awareness of the social as- 
pects of engineering through lectures or 
by other means. If all the professors in 
the school of engineering were aware of 
the human implications of the produc- 
tion process, it would be difficult to avoid 
infecting the students. The engineer 


now be carried on openly in the offices 
and union announcements are posted on 
the company bulletin board. 

The campaign commenced when a 
small nucleus of men had signed up in 
the Federation. A number of demands 
were presented to the company, but it 
declined to meet with an employee com- 
mittee. A petition embodying these de- 
mands was signed by 97% of the office 
force and submitted to the UOP Com- 
pany. Also, the Federation enlisted the 
aid of the National Labor Relations 
Board to insure the right of collective 
bargaining. Confronted with this situa- 


might study social problems through eco- 
nomics, sociology and history, but these 
courses are tinkling cymbals unless he 
can take them along when he tackles a 
job. 

There is another consideration, which 
is important for schools of engineering. 
When the young engineer gets a job 
with industry he will not be asked about 
his understanding of social probleems, 
unless they get in his way after he starts 
to work. If he keeps his job and his so- 
cial conscience too, he should in the long 
run, be of more use to private industry 
than if he brought to his work only his 
slide-rule training. 


Obviously, the schools of engineering 
would be limited in any efforts they 
might make to meet the social challenge 
of the new order. If they press too hard 
on social training they might find diffi- 
culty placing their graduates. The big 
industries are their customers, and for 
some time yet the employers are likely 
to have their preference respected. Fiven 
Filbert, the WPA engineer, would have 
to set his stride to industry’s order if he 
went back into private employment. Yet 
there would be a difference, because he 
has matured socially since 1929. 


It is too much at this stage of affairs 
to expect internal changes on the part of 
schools of engineering or the industries. 
It will take more than a Presidential 
letter to change the schools, just as it 
will take more than Federal regulation 
to, change the ways of industry. The 
challenge faced by the engineers will 
have to be met by themselves. It will 
have to start at the point where they 
realize that they are not exempted from 
the insecurities which harass _ other 
workers. In this realization begins the 
humanizing of the profession. It would” ~ 
have to spread through’ their own organ- 
izations and become.a living purpose. be- | 
fore it could invade education and be- 
come a factor in regulating industry~ - 


tion and after the customary delays the 
company turned about and negotiated. 

At the time of the negotiations, there 
were about fifty men organized in the 
Federation Local: With the successful 
conclusion of an agreement, ° effected — 
without drastic action, the prestige of 
the Federation is immeasurably en- 9 
hanced, and it is expected that the office 
will shortly be 100% organized. “The 
chapter is now widely recognized ‘as the * 
bargaining agent of technical men anda 
other offices will be quick to accept its 
leadership. 


THE BULLETIN—FAECT 


UR committee reported to President 
Rosemund that it was submitting ap- 
sations from eight chapters including 
ss and all necessary data in order to 
eive the charters. Three other chap- 
; were to mail in their formal applica- 
4s within a few days—Boston, Detroit 
| Long Island. In addition, two chap- 
s, Los Angeles and Cleveland, were 
eeting with the A F of L Locals in 
iy respective cities to decide together 
ther to join the two bodies into one 
1 or to have our chapters chartered 
new locals. 

ur committee stated: 

“In applying today for charters for 
the cities specified above, we feel we 
ire carrying out the intent of the 
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With best wishes, 
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mund in Washington to consummate negotiations. 
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International Federation of Technical Engineers', 


I am 


Fraternally yours, 


TEADU ACTS ON CHARTERS 


c RRISON GREETS FAECT DECISION TO AFFILIATE 


agreement reached in Newport. Since 
there are no issues involved in: the 
case of the delayed charters for a few 
of the locals, and since we fully ex- 
pect that they will be in the IFTEA- 
DU by meeting all the requirements 
within a few days, we are again urg- 
ing acceptance of our requests. We 
believe the best. interests of the or- 
ganization will be served by avoiding 
delay.” 

In discussing the vital problems of or- 
ganization, we stressed the need for field 
organizers: 

“We have found that visits of field 
organizers to the various cities have 
helped stimulate and consolidate or- 
ganization. There are excellent 


AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR 


Secretary-Treasurer, FRANK MORRISON | 
A. F, of L, Building, Washington, D. C. hs 
Vigo Prelaen no. M. 
jullding, Indiandpolis, Ind. Bighin Milway Cieeks Bide. Cincinnat, O. 
Nout Tiered Daxme J. ToBIN, 


Eleventh Vice-President, EDWARD J. Garwon, 
MOS Aer ot Ly Buuding, Wi Washington, D. C. 


B.C. 200 Vernor Highway, East, Deirolt, Mich. 


Washongan; B-C. November 12, 1936 


Hotel Floridan, Tampa, Florida. 


Mr. Jules Korchien, National Secretary, 
Federation of Architects, Engineers, Chemists and Technicians, 
26 East 17th Street, New York, N. Y. 


Your favor of November 7th was received on the 9th. 

I am very gratified to have the information which you 
communicate, namely, that the Federation of Architects, Engineers, 
Chemists and Technicians, have taken action to affiliate with the 


Architects', 


We are happy to welcome your membership in the American 


Gracer eed 


Secretary-Treasurer, 
American Federation of Labor. 


MARCEL SCHERER 
General Organizer 
New York Chapter 


In Mid-September, 1936, the National Convention of the International Federation of Technical Engineers’, 
rchitects’, and Draftsmen’s Unions AF of L, voted to accept the overtures of the Federation of Architects, En, 
neers, Chemists and Technicians for affiliation. On October 31, a committee of the FAECT visited President 
q The committee was composed of Jules Korchien, Na- 
nal Secretary, Visscher Boyd, National Vice-President, Marcel Scherer, Organizer of New York Chapter. and 
2 ga Fink, Secretary of the Civil Service Section in’'New York. Following is the report of the committee: 


possibilities today in the Chicago stein 
ritory. We expect. very soon’ to have 
a local formed in Minneapolis and one 
in St. Louis through the efforts of 
Kornacker and Berne. Similarly, for 
the Detroit area and the East, our 
. experience has proven the effective- 
ness and necessity for field: organiz- 
ers. 


‘We proposed to President Rosemund 
that the BULLETIN be continued as a na- 
tional spokesman for technical men. The 
BULLETIN has proven an effective. or- 
ganizational medium and the cost to the 
organization is comparatively little. Our 
committee made the following proposal 
to President Rosemund: 


“We suggest that the BULLETIN be 
continued with the present volunteer 
staff and that you be given four full 
pages for such articles and reports 
as you may desire. This arrangement 
can be tried out for a period of a few 
months. Reports can be mailed to you 
regularly of the articles being pre- 
pared for publication by the editorial 
board.’ 


We discussed at length the situation in 
New York which presents very pressing 
organizational problems. New York 
Chapter has a dues paying membership 
ranging from some 1500 to 2000 mem- 
bers, with a dues income of over a thou- 
sand dollars a month. The chapter now 
has three full-time organizers and is 
showing sound organizational growth. It 
is vital that there be no interruption in 
the work now being done and, where 
possible, to extend it. 


We proposed to Pres. Rosemund that 

»a: practical working basis be effected 
“whereby a specific sum of several 
hundred dollars be kept for the work 
of the International and the balance 
allotted to the organizational ..work 
(of N. Y. Chapter), the handling of 
grievances and all the other activities 
that are so vital aon a»loeal urea 
ization such as ours.’ 


In this ‘way, the International: could 
pay all direct expenses connected with 
New-York Chapter and yet retain~a 
eeaow a its Bs eed business -activ- 
ities: - : 
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In conclusion, we urged immediate 
action—the granting of charters and 
action on our proposals for organiza- 
tional work. We also proposed that there 
be elections in all of the locals in order 
to give all members the fullest oppor- 
tunity of expressing themselves as a 
part of the IFTEADU. 


President Rosemund listened to our 
committee but took no action on our 
proposals and made no commitments. He 
asked that we send him a letter embody- 
ing our report and that this would con- 
stitute a progress report. 

In the course of the discussion, he 
raised a number of unexpected matters. 
He informd us that another group in 
Pittsburgh was applying for a charter 
and proposed to wait until this was 
straightened out. Later it developed that 
no new group sought AF of L affiliation 
but a few officers of the defunct local 
there wanted to boss things. Our com- 
mittee met with the AFofL Generai 
Organizer Williams and he urged that 
the charter be issued to us at once. 

President Rosemund stated that in 
Chicago he was not prepared to grant a 
charter covering both civil service and 
private industry. The Civil Service Local 
14 of the IFTEADU in Chicago 
had had its charter revoked. Yet he 
seemed to feel that some peculiar res- 
ervations were necded. We pointed out 
that we were fully entitled to a charter 
to cover all fields in Chicago and we had 
the endorsement of the Chicago Federa- 
tion of labor. We assured him that any 
bona fide members of the old Local 14, 
if paid up in dues, would be freely ac- 
cepted into our local. 

Our committee was disappointed at 
the failure of President Rosemund to 
issue charters to us upon application at 
that time. We saw no reason for any 
delay. We felt that we had fulfilled all 
of our obligations and that unification 
was imperative in order to proceed to 
enroll hundreds upon hundreds of new 
members. A delay in issuing charters 
would be contrary to the agreement, 
would retard our progress and suspend 
many important questions in mid-air. 
This could only harm both the IFTEA- 
DU and the FAECT. 

Following the visit of our comzaittee, 
we received two communications from 
President Rosemund stating that it was 
necessary to delay matters for various 
technical reasons. In a letter received 
from him on November 4th, he suggested 
that we fill out the formal application 
blanks for each of the chapters. In re- 
ply to this we sent a letter on November 
7th to President Rosemund enclosing a 
check for $270 to cover charter fees for 
the following nine chapters: Washing- 
ton, Philadelphia, New York, Newark, 
Boston, Westchester County, Rochester, 
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Chicago, Pittsburgh. Subsequently, we 
sent in the charter fees for Detroit and 
Los Angeles. Cleveland has agreed to 
join the existing AF of L Local in that 
city. Again we urged the immediate 
granting of charters. 

On November 10th, the secretary to 
President Rosemund acknowledgd re- 
ceipt of our check and informed us that 
it arrived shortly after President Rose- 
mund’s departure from the city and 
would be held awaiting his return or in- 
structions. 

Simultaneously, we wrote to the Ex- 
ecutive Committee of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor and received an ac- 
knowledgement from Frank Morrison, 
the Secretary-Treasurer. In his letter 
he expressed gratification at our action, 
with the words: “We are happy to wel- 
come your membership into the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor.” 

Not having had further word from 
President Rosemund or his office, our 
National Secretary, Jules Korchien, on 
November 16th, visited Washington and 
was informed at the IFTEADU office 
that there had been no further action 
taken regarding our charters. 

Surely we are safe in stating that 
at Newport, R. I., there was no indica- 
tion of any drawn-out proceedure to se- 
cure charters. It had been agreed that 
we apply for all of our chapters simulta- 
neously and that simultaneously they be 
taken in together. All present at the 
Newport Convention anticipated prompt 
action to unite the two largest unions 
of technical men in the country and lay 
the basis for building together a really 
powerful trade union of our professions. 

Since that Convention, our chapters 
have contacted the central bodies in their 
cities and outstanding AF of L unions, 
all of whom have not only welcomed our 
decision but have promised cooperation 
in organizing the important engineering 
firms and plants throughout the country. 
We feel that it is the duty and respon- 
sibility of President Rosemund to carry 
out without any delay the decisions of 
the Newport Convention. 

Our chapters have urged that unifica- 
tion be expedited. The above report will 
indicate that we have done verything 
possible toward that end. We will con- 
tinue to press for immediate action so 
that we can build a greater united 
IFTEADU. All delay must be averted. 

In New York, the leaders of Loval 
65 of the IFTEADU a recently chart- 
ered local, in civil service, have not been 
an cooperative as they might have been 
to reach an agreement with our Civil 
Service Section. We feel that Presi- 
dent Rosemund should facilitate the ad- 
mission of our civil service section into 
Local 65 and provide assurances of dem- 
ocratic procedure within the local. 


This whole question is not merely one 
of application forms and charters. It jy 
also a living question, in that it deals 
with vital problems of thousands of mem. 
bers and their families. There are griey. 
ances that are indeed very serious: the 
threat of losing jobs, spies and black. 
lists, company unions and the whole sys- 
tem of discrimination and intimidation 
practised by employers. Any delay jy 
effecting unification will prove detrj. 
mental to all members who face such 
conditions. On the other hand, immediate 
action in accordance with agreements 
mutually made will encourage the un. 
ion members. It will assure them of pro. 
tection which they expect of their union, 

On November 25th, we received a let. 
ter from President Rosemund, mailed 
from Tampa, Florida. 

“Immediately upon my return to 
Washington, these applications will be 
taken up in accordance with our recent 
letter and in conformity with action of 
our Executive Council, who, no doubt, 
will also have acted upon the exchange 
of recent letters.” 

We now look forward to the consum- 
mation of our affiliation immediately up- 
on President Rosemund’s return from 
Tampa. 


WPA AXE FALLS 
POLICE ASSAULT ARTISTS 


S THE program of curtailment pro- 
ceeded relentlessly on WPA, New 
York City was treated to the spectacle 
of 219 WPA artists beaten and arrested 
by New York’s “finest.” The artists had 
engaged in a stay-in strike, refusing to 
leave their job until assurances had 
been given that their jobs would be re 
tained. 

Mayor LaGuardia who was prepal> 
ing a trip to Washington with the 
avowed intention of alleviating the 
acute WPA situation had no comment 
to make on the brutal police assault. 

Protesting to N. Y. Administrator 
Brehon M. Somervell against the ul 
warranted viciousness of the police were 
Congressman Marcantonio, counsel for 
the arrested artists, Stuart Davis, see 
retary of the American Artists Con 
gress, Paul Manship and William Zo 
rach, noted artists. The Federation © 
Architects, Engineers, Chemists and 
Technicians in a telegram to Col. Some 
vell stated: 

“As Works Progress Administratoly 
you are responsible for the summoning 
of police who attacked the WPA artisté 
Such violent methods are an admissi0? 
that your dismissal policy is inhuma™ 
All workers you dismiss face destitution 
The WPA employees have every right ¥ 
their WPA jobs, promised them 4§ 
sacred pledged by President Roosevelt 
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answered in the following article. 


BN response to requests for informa- 
tion about the proposed charter from 
many of our members, particularly in 
the municipal service, and from many 
municipal employees unaffiliated with 
the Federation, our committee studied 
the preliminary draft which was made 
public last summer. We attended the 
public hearings where we made suggest- 
ions for improvement and then studied 
the final draft which contained a number 
important changes and additions. We 
met with other groups making a similar 
study. We consulted members of the 
Commission, prominent citizens who 
were interested in the new charter, and 
public officials whose departments would 
be affected by the new charter. We also 
ok due cognizance of the political 
aspects of the charter, the possible mo- 
tives of sponsors or opponents of vari- 
ous provisions contained in the draft. 


The final reccommendation of the com- 
mittee was a negative vote on the char- 
ter. It had satisfied itself for many 
reasons this proposed charter should 
not be approved. Its reccommendations 
were made public, technical employees 
throughout the city were notified, and a 
serious effort was made jointly with 
ther groups similarly minded, to obtain 
s defeat in the general elections. The 
fact that the charter was passed in the 
eferendum despite powerful opposition 
‘imply indicates, not approval of its ob- 
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EW GOVERNMENT FOR OLD 


The New York State Legislature, early this year, in response to the evident public sentiment in its favor, adopted an act em- 
powering the Mayor to appoint a Charter Revision Commission with authority to draft a new charter for New York City. At 
the recent general election, the people approved the charterdrawn up by this Commission by a vote of 9 to 5 approximately. 
By its own terms this charter now becomes effective on the first of January, 1938. 


jectionable features, but an overwhelm- 
ing desire on the part of the people for 
better government at any cost. We be- 
lieve that many votes were cast in its 
favor on the theory that almost any 
charter would be better than the present 
one, and many others were simply an 
expression of confidence in the public- 
mindedness of the Commission. 


A most serious defect in the new 
charter is the fact that it does not at- 
tempt to set definite standards for muni- 
cipal employees. Such rights as they may 
enjoy at present are defined in the State 
Civil Service Law, subject to the inter- 
pretations of the courts. One might have 
expected, in a document purporting to 
set up a model government and begin- 
ning with a clean slate, a set of codes 
and regulations governing municipal em- 
ployees which would definitely enforce 
the merit system and provide a career 
service calculated to draw the best type 
of employee into municipal service. In 
addition, one might have expected a 
clear definition of the rights of muni- 
cipal employees, provisions for collec- 
tive bargaining with the administrative 
heads, and perhaps some system of han- 
dling employee grievances and labor re- 
lations which might serve progressively 
to improve the service and set up the 
city as a model employer, an example 
for all other employers in the city, state 
and nation. 

All that the charter does in this re- 
spect is contained in the following quo- 
tation: 

“No existing right or remedy of any 
character shall be lost or impaired or 
affected by reason of this charter.” 


This clause in the charter blasted the 
hopes of all progressives who believed 
that here was an excellent opportunity 
to set up a modern code of labor rela- 
tions, for it leaves the status of city 
employees exactly as it was. 


But the charter does not stop here. In 
its definition of the set-up and duties 
of the fire-department, the following 
section appears: 

“No member of the uniformed force 
shall be permitted to contribute any mo- 
ney, directly or indirectly, to any poli- 
tical fund, or to join or be or become a 
member of any political club or associ- 
ation intended to effect legislation on be- 
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Will this charter provide the sort of government which the citizens of New York City need and want? Does it eliminate 
the evils which made the present charter undesirable? What new changes does it involve? These questions and others are 


half of the department or any member 
thereof, or to contribute any funds for 
such purpose.” 

It is an elementary fact that remedial 
legislation is sponsored by a group that 
suffers a grievance. In the past the em- 
ployees of these three departments were 
sufficiently organized to effect such le- 
gislation for more pay, shorter hours, 
pensions, tenure, etc. Would the charter 
then prohibit these employee’s member- 
ship in unions or associations to improve 
their economic status? 


The excuse offered by proponents of 
these clauses is that they are contained 
in the present charter, and have never 
been enforced. If these clauses are ob- 
jectionable, as they certainly are, and if 
they must be ignored by officials sworn 
to enforce the law, why are they again 
included in the new charter? We can 
only conclude that the intention is one 
day to enforce them. That day will be 
a sorry one for organized municipal em- 
ployees. 

The charter sets up a Department of 
Public Works to coordinate all work con- 
structed in the whole or in part with 
funds of the city. It is: 


“To employ qualified architects in pri- 
vate practice for all architectural ser- 
vice in connection with structures or pro- 
jects the cost of which shall exceed one 
hundred thousand dollars, and such ser- 
vice shall be performed under the super- 
vision of the department. All contracts 
for architectural service shall be 
made with qualified architects whose 
names shall appear upon a panel of ar- 
chitects approved for the current year 
by the mayor.” 

The city has a staff of architects and 
engineers who have qualified for the 
municipal service through open competi- 
tive examinations. These employees do 
the bulk of engineering for the city. 
Upon occasion, private firms are called 
in under contracts to render service on 
specific projects in collaboration with the 
city’s technical staff where such an ar- 
rangement for specific reasons becomes 
advantageous. The charter proposes to 
abolish this arrangement and make the 
employment of private firms mandatory 
in every case where the cost exceeds 
one hundred thousand dollars. This in- 
cludes most of the city’s construction. 


(Continued on page 15) 
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POST MORTEM 

Scarcely had the unemployed and the 
WPA workers cast their ballot for a 
new deal to provide jobs at a living 
wage when the axe fell. Barely three 
days after election, thousands of WPA 
men were slated for dismissal. 

Those who look for any logic in this 
layoff policy will seek in vain. The past 
election’ campaign was replete with as- 
surances that the Federal Government 
would assume responsibility for unem- 
ployment. In one campaign speech after 
another, administration leaders reiter- 
ated that the election of Landon would 
mean retrenchment of our social sery- 
ices including WPA, a callous disre- 
gard of human values and the eater 
of reaction. 

The thousands of WPA workers who 
had implicit faith in the beneficence 
of the administration are today some- 
what dazed. Faced with a winter on 
the breadlines they seem to be living 
through some cruel nightmare. 

But much can yet be done. Thousands 
upon thousands of petitions and mass 
protests can succeed in stopping all dis- 
missals. Once again it can be demon- 
strated that where our elected officials 
will cater to the pressure of business 
interests, only the independent organi- 
zation of workers in powerful unions 
will guarantee them any degree of 
security. 


CHEAP HOUSING—A PRETENSE 


In a letter to Howard A. Gray, head 
of the WPA Housing Division, Langdon 
W. Post, Chairman of the New York 
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City Housing Authority has revealed 
that a rental seale of $8.85 per room per 
month was tentatively set for the Wil- 
liamsburg and Harlem projects in New 
York. Mr. Post claimed that these pro- 
jects were intended for families of low 
income and that these rentals would 
automatically exclude them. He stated 
further that unless the rentals were re- 
duced to $7.50, the Housing Authority 
would wash its hands of both projects. 

Mr. Post’s deep concern for our im- 
poverished slum-dwellers is to be com- 
mended. But he and the Housing Au- 
thority stand convicted of opportunism 
by having entered the projects without 
a concrete definition, of .“low-rent.” For 
even his proposed ‘rental of $7.50 would 
exclude the vast majority whom the 
project was presumably intended to ben- 
efit. 

This sorry spectacle again brings to 
the fore the unequivoval formulations of 
the Scott Housing Bill, written jointly 
by the FAECT and the Interprofes- 
sional Association and introduced,in the 
last session of Congress by Congress- 
man Byron Scott of California. The bill 
not only calls for a maximum rental of 
$5 per room per month, but it also pro- 
vides a 10-year plan to build 10,000,000 
dwelling units in the entire country at 
trade-union wages. 


FEDERATION MEMBER 
PLACES FIRST 


The Federation is proud to announce 
that the winner of the New York 
World’s Fair competition was G. Lyman 
Paine a member of New York Chapter. 
Brother Paine is one of those younger 
but more social-minded architects who 
confidently face the exigencies and un- 
certainties of our future. 

Said Brother Paine, in a special in 
terview with the Bulletin, “America 
faces a new age. There is crying need 
for vast projects of a social nature: 
dams, power and conservation projects, 
low-rent housing for millions, commu- 
nity facilities for health, education, re- 
creation. These works, by contrast with 
earlier days, require the combined ef- 
forts of whole groups of whole people 
and government agencies for their pro- 
mulgation, planning, financing and use.” 

“Inconceivable possibilities lie before 
the architect of today. His success will 
depend in a large measure on his wil- 
lingness to ally himself with those 
groups and organizations which can 
alone compel the course o€ the present 
conflict between competing interests to 
go in that direction which will permit 
the achievement of these great social 
needs.” 

Well said, Brother Paine. When all 
workers, middle classes and profession- 
als, liberals- progressives and thinking 


people get together, they can not only 
tell our legislators what the people need, 
but they can actually elect their spokes- 
men to Congress. 


THE LAST MILE 


Although the right of industrial 
workers to organize for their economic 
betterment was first written into Amer- 
ican law with the advent of NRA, this 
was not officially done for government 
employees. It was not till the John Do- 
novan case was fought that such a 
precedent was established. 

That precedent alone is inadequate is 
proved in the case of Robert Y‘ Durand, 
a member of our Washington Chapter, 
discharged for union activities from the 
Federal Power Commission. The fight 
for Durand’s reinstatement has_ been 
going on since last March and hearings 
on the case have just ended. 

The case has attracted the support 
of many unions and liberal and pro- 
gressive forces because it was such a 
patent case of discrimination. There can 
be no doubt that united pressure on all 
fronts can insure Durand’s reinstate- 
ment and cluminate in legislation to in- 
sure the right to organize and redress 
of grievances to government employees. 


CONFIDENTIALLY— 


The Bulletin has now been published 
for about three years. 

In all that time it has endeavored to 
express the broad interests of all tech 
nical profession] employees, to report 
as adequately as possible in its limited — 
space technical, union and general news 
that should concern its readers as tech: — 
nicians and citizens. 

The Bulletin has grown in circulation 
and developed in content and format. 
But that is not enough. 

The editors are ambitious. We want 
to include additional services: a cal- 
endar of meetings of technical societies, 
notices of federal civil service exami- 
nations, a humor column, political news 
and comments, technical notes of prac- 
tical use in the office, etc. 

Except for the limitations of space at 
present imposed by financial considera- 
tions, these and others can be incorpo- 
rated in the magazine. 

But—we would like to hear from our 
readers. Do they feel that the Bulletin — 
properly serves them? Are the above 
suggestions sufficient? Are theer any 
others? Have they any opinions they 
want to express of the Bulletin or im 
the Bulletin? 

Lets have an intimate letter contest. 
Take an hour off from organizing and 
tell us what you think. There’ll be n° 
prizes except a better dime’s worth i 
the Bulletin, which means a_ stronge! 
union and better wages. 

Let’s go, 
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yp the struggle to, cut into the other fellow’s markets, manufacturers have been employing technical workers as product de- 
signers. As new and chic salad oil cans, scales, radios, plumbing fixtures appear on the market we become aware of a chang- 


ing field of employment for technicians. 


and the methods used: 


power plant machinery. 
3. In mobile machinery (power shovels, 
low steel alloys have been adopted. 


‘story of automobile engineering and designing. 


ETWEEN raw material and finished product, the mak- 
6 ing of a motor car falls naturally into three great proc- 
_ esses: engineering, designing and production. Let us choose 
a car—any car—out of the glittering array at an automo- 
bile show and turn back the pages of its history. 


ENGINEERING 


The car was conceived, bit by bit, in the laboratories of 

the automotive engineer. The laboratory is the well-spring 
‘of automobile production. Often many multi-storied build- 
ings are needed to house its numerous divisions. In one 
‘section will be found smocked chemists working with: minia- 
“ture furnaces and pressure chambers, perhaps ‘testing for 
some new method of lessening carbon deposits on cylinder 
_walls. Near by, electrical engineers try ‘out a new wire 
* arrangement or a newtype battery, while high-powered 
: generators hum their song of power. In another division, 
“metallurgists are testing the strength of metals the building 
blocks of the car; in still another, physicists are putting 
’ see. knowledge that may be of use to one or more of the 
other departments. 
_. In the larger laboratories—and all are as large as the 
the company is able to maintain—a complete job can be 
done from blue print to finished sample. Draftsmen work 
out designs; mechanical en incérs check formulae; physic- 
ists indicate the simplest mi is of reaching the desired 
ends and chemists test const¥u¢ ion materials. 

Patternmakers and their woodworking machines work 
side by side with the research men. And finally, in adjoin- 
ing machine shops, there pe scru einen for processing 
Strip or sheet metal, iron rod ‘or “pigs,” leather and all the 
other’ materials needed to bu he device according to blue- 
‘print specifications. | 4 
From. such laboratories ave “come knee action, floating 
er, automatic overdrives, all-steel tops, new types of 
body springing and a hundred other attributes of the com- 
posite car of today. And from such a work room came, say, 
@ new principle of spring suspension that makes the model 
in which we are interested different from all its predecessors. 
But the new spring did not emerge, full blown from draft- 
ing board into mass production. A ‘anit was first installed 
mM a stock car for testing in a” ‘mechanical torture chamber 
known as the pee ground, 


On it will be found every imaginable type of seis tery 
-habzard to be met on any highway; every strain‘that human 
MMgenuity can develop to challenge thé*-innovation® that 
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THE BUILDING OF A CAR By STANLEY BRAMS 


But beneath the altered superficial appearance of industrial products lie more important changes in the kinds of materials 


1. Production machinery (machine tools, textile, woodworking, paper, printing) has improved drives and speed control. 
2. More welding is being used in plant equipment—pumps, compressors, shop cranes and foundry, steel plant, and 


mining machines,road machinery, erushing and screening equipment, locomotives) 


“4, Automotive and aeronautical designers have adopted more stamping and formed sheets, 
To indicate the character of employments that develop with new methods and materials TEK-TALK tells the modern 


(Reprinted from the New York 
Times Magazine, Nov. 8, 1936.) 


human ingenuity has produced... There are steep hills and 
rock roads, water-filled depressed pavements, speedways 
with sharply banked turns, a refrigerated room that out- 
does the Arctic. One of a corps of skilled test drivers, grim- 
ly determined to uncover weaknesses, takes the experimental 
car forth to discover its.destiny. 


He and his fellows; may whirl the car around the speed- 
way for thousands of miles, at fast speeds and slow, for 
days on end.. He will climb forbidding: hills’ and tear at 
breakneck speed down corrugated reads. He. may splash 
through water at forty miles an hour and then take the 
car to a “silent room,” where audiometers will reveal. whether 
the rigorous bath has developed a squeak in:the springy... \ 

The driver may strap himself into his seat, ‘aécélerate 
to fifty miles an hour, then ‘sharply throw’ the wheel hard 
over. The tires will screech and the ‘car overturn;‘slide a 
way and perhaps turn over again, its driver a human core 
surrounded by whirling wheels: «‘Out''come the engineers 
to see how the spring has ey worst kind of’ Shock 
it can ever undergo. 


The test car may be driven, in all, ten ordinary ‘lifetimes 
to see how the new spring unit stands up. And only then 
is the unit finally passed—or discarded. Many improvements 
are discarded for every one that is passed.” 


DESIGNING 


While this has been going on, the designers have been 
busy. There was a time when the mechanical engineers 
turned over to the body builders a few rough pencil sketches 
of what they wanted, furnished dimensions of the engine 
and the propeller shaft, and returned to the vital problem 
of making the motor run Berend enly. Debign was a minor 
matter. 


Today great staffs of stylists have succeeded the drafts- 
men of the body plants. Among them are artists, sculptors, 
wood carvers and steel craftsmen. _ 

They put 30,000 man-hours of “work eh the scot a of 
one new car. And it should be remembered that. today’s 
automobile plants turn out anywhere from six to sixty dif- 
ferent models, each of which requires individualized treat- 
ment, 


The.designers launch their activities hen ahey are told 
what mechanical changes - will be incorporated into the: mod- 
els for the forthcoming year. Knowing the shape of the 
machinery, it is their job to design its cloak. Perhaps a 
hundred craftsmen sharpen their* pencils ‘and {ét their 
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TEK-TALK 


imaginations play on the problem in any direction they 
choose. Creative ability, so to speak, runs wild. 

Of the original drafting-board designs, the best are se- 
lected and from them full-sized blackboard drawings are 
made projected to appear in three dimensions. If they indi- 
cate only minor changes in the model-to-be, a stock car may 
be plastered and sculptured out to meet the measurements 
of the blackboard drawing. But if more important changes 
are involved engineers come in with their slide rules and 
their protractors and begin endless calculations. 

Is there enough head and leg room? How about door 
widths—can passengers emerge easily? Does the hood inter- 
fere unduly with the driver’s vision? Are passengers seated 
where the up-and-down movement of the shock absorbers 
is least disturbing? If there is an accident, will the knees 
of the front-seat passengers go under the dashboard and 
thus lessen the possibilty of kneecap injury? 

At this point, too, the production men make their debut 
—in an inquiring frame of mind. The new design may re- 
quire door hinges of too expensive a type; the fender may 
be beautiful, but it may require too-deep drawing of steel. 
It is the production man’s job, at this juncture, to make 
possible the manufacture of what has been devised—but 
only if he can do so at a justifiable cost. 

After the lines on the blackboard have been altered * 
meet the approval of the captious critics, the modelers go 
to work. Preliminary models are carved of clay and later 
of wood. The first models may be scaled an inch to the 
foot, but they are complete in every respect, even to paint 
and tiny chrominum bumpers. A small-size model may:.be 
taken into the wind tunnel for resistance and sound tests. 
Measurements are taken and the necessity for further re- 
vision may be revealed. 

Ultimately a full size model is carved from mahogany 
or another hard. wood. These models are so perfectly exec- 
uted that they have several times been exhibited at. shows 
in New York City and elsewhere. Two years ago one large 
company could not complete production of its new line for 
the Grand Central Palace showing and displayed instead 
a wooden model, glass windowed, perfectly painted, complete 
in every detail. It was hedged in by a plush rope barrier, 
and from six feet away no one could tell that it was only 
of wood, engineless, gearless, clutchless. Orders were taken 
on the basis of that showing! 

Meanwhile fabric and color specialists..have been de- 
veloping a scheme for upholstering and interior fittings that 
will harmonize with the car’s outer design. And simulta- 
neously, in special plant units or in accessory plants, new 
carburetor jets may be evolving, or engineers may be plot- 
ting a brace to strengthen an X-frame, or designing a new- 
type rim which will permit easier tire changing. 

How long does this pre-production work take? Years, 
usually, though it can be done in months when necessary. 
But eventually there comes an end to all the preliminaries 
—the designing of the car and its power plant, cutting of 
new dies and the installation of new machinery for the 
manufacture of new or changed parts. All the parts have 
been produced, most of them by tedious hand labor. A 
complete next year’s automobile has been assembled—a car 
of 19,000 indivisible parts, including nuts and bolts, if it 
is a typical six-cylinder sedan. Then, after it is put to- 
gether, it is taken apart again and sent as a “pilot job” 
through the assembly line for a production test. 


PRODUCTION 


Now, after the final test has been completed satisfac- 
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New York Central’s train, “The Mercury,” designed by 
Henry Dreyfuss, makes a radical break with railway tradi- 
tion of stuffy, vibrant, ugly cars, Railway trains no les 
than motor cars have felt the influence of the designe! 
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torily, assemblage—mass production—actually begins. The 
barriers are let down against the maze of body and engine 
parts that have already been under production. The as- 
sembly line, at once the genesis and the secret of mass 
production, the prime reason for the magnitude of the au- 
tomobile industry, stirs into action. 

Reduced to its elements, the assembly line as a parallel 
pair of endless metal link belts often nearly a mile long, 
along which a frame progresses through various stages until 
it has been built up into a completed automobile. At many 
points. endless-conveyor lines feed it with parts. The parts 
which move along the conveyors are obeying carefully cal- 
culated time schedules, which call for them to meet, at a 
certain time and place, the frames to which they will be 
joined. 

That sounds simple enough, but consider the actuality. 
The telautograph system has sent word throughout the plant 
that the 340th frame coming down the line that day will 
be for roadster with light blue body, corded upholstery and 
dark blue wheels. 

The order means that when Frame No. 340 reaches the 
point where it is to be fitted with springs, a conveyor will 
carry to it, at the proper moment, a set of springs of the par- 
ticular tension specified for a roadster body. It means that 
when the frame arrives at the point where the wheels are 
put on, the workman can reach behind him and be sure that 
the wheels which are slowly moving forward to meet his 
outstretched hand are of the dark blue artillery type. It 
means that when the frame arrives at the body-joining 
stage, the body that is whisked over from the body assembly 
conveyor is of light blue roadster type, fitted with corded 


uphoistery. 

Such split-second timing operations occur as often as 
once every twenty seconds throughout the day in one great 
plant. And mistakes simply do not happen. 

There are, as a matter of fact, several assembly lines in 
a large plant. There may be as many as two or three final 
assemblies. The rest are sub-assemblies, feeding completed 
axle units, motors or bodies to the main lines, and fed in 
turn by conveyors carrying parts. Along one line axles 
move slowly, swinging gently from hooks as they glide along 
their route from a far-off supply depot. Here is another 
line, bringing wheels to the final assembly, moving faster 
because there are more units involved per car. The lines 
wind up, around corners down, over other lines, appearing 
to follow the tortuous paths of some gigantic, meaningless 
labyrinth. 

Along the labyrinth men work close to one another, this 
one jockeying a large part into place, the next wielding a 
cumbersome power drill, the third on his knees attending 
to a low-place fastening. They must work quickly, steadily, 
for the final assembly line moves on an inexorable schedule. 
There is noise everywhere, but it is neither loud nor un- 
pleasant and it all seems very purposeful. 

Now automobiles begin to come off the line. They are 
coming at the rate of one every two minutes, yellow cars 
and blue roadsters and sedans, standard assemblies and “de 
luxes.” In the tank of each car, as it rolls off the line, is 
a gallon of gasoline. Promptly a worker slips into the 
driver’s seat, turns the key in the shiny lock for the first 
time and steps on the starter that has never before made 
contact. The motor turns and catches. The car drives off. 


N the November issue of Pencil Points, 
Mr. John F. St. George, of the Archi- 
tects’ Guild of America, writes, “There 
is no evidence that our (Guild) members 
want or would benefit from a joint or- 
ganization with the groups of varied and 
unrelated classiécation.” Mr. St. George 
undoubtedly refers to the proposal that 
the Guild join the Federation as part of 
an autonomous section of architects. He 
sees no advantage for architectural em- 
ployees in being organizationally knit 
with engineers and other allied profes- 
sionals. 


The experience of the Federation over 
many hard campaigns has proved just 
the contrary to be true. The architects, 
who number twenty times those in the 
Guild, have found such organizational 
unity extremely advantageous. Although 
recognizing that architects have certain 
special problems, one cannot deny the 
many common problems that face all 
technical men. For that reason the 
FAECT chapters have functioned as an 
integrated group—one union comprising 
in effect a joint council of virtually 
autonomous professional sections. 
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In the past two years the AGA and 
the FAECT have cooperated in numer- 
ous campaigns. In the activities enumer- 
ated by Mr. St. George, the Federation 
not only participated but played an act- 
ive and important role, although he 
makes no mention of this. Precisely be- 
cause of this joint activity both organ- 
izations have made progress, but our 
work would have been more effective and 
our successes greater had we been part 
of the same organization. 

The Federation has reached an agree- 
ment for affiliation with the AF of L, 
and has invited the Guild to join with it 
in this affiliation. Mr. St. George raises 
the question of the desirability of such 
affiliation, expressing the belief that it 
would hurt the growth and prestige of 
the Guild. He believes that the influence 
of the architects would be small because 
they would only form a small part of 
the labor group to which they would be 
assigned. We feel that while the pres- 
ent joint membership of the Guild and 
Federation is small as compared to the 
thousands of technical men still unor- 
ganized, we could play an important role 
in the interest of professional men by 


GUILD-FAECT COOPERATION PROVES JOINT INTEREST 


AMALGAMATION WITH AF of L WOULD CREATE A STRONG UNION 


being part of the labor movement and 
through membership in the powerful 
Building Trades Councils and Central 
Labor bodies in all cities. 

Since the announcement of the pro- 
posed affiliation, hundreds of men have 
joined the FAECT. Moreover, we can 
point to the Newspaper Guild, the Amer- 
ican Federation of Teachers, the Ameri- 
can Federation of Musicians and other 
professional groups as organizations 
which have benefited by affiliation with 
the AF of L. Membership in the AF of L 
will provide the stability and prestige 
which are so necessary to organize the 
ten thousands of technical men. 

Although Mr. St. George is a member 
of the Executive Committee of the 
Guild, we are reluctant to believe that 
his letter expresses the sentiment of its 
membership. We feel that in view of the 
past harmonious relations and cooper- 
ation between the Guild and the Federa- 
tion in many campaigns and the mutual 
successes achieved therein, our joint af- 
filiation with the labor movement’ will 
greatly enhance our value to the tech- 


nical men of America. 


ll 


WE SEE BY THE PAPERS 


UNION BUSTING IN THE FOURTH ESTATE 


Week by week, we read the trade 
journals; and, week by week, our con- 
sternation grows. Strange things are 
afoot in these “technical” and “impar- 
tial” journals. For a long time now 
we’ve smiled at the contradiction be- 
tween the editorial page (preaching po- 
litical reaction) and the rest of the 
magazine (advocating technical prog- 
ress). It didn’t surprise us that prac- 
tically every one of these journals op- 
posed Roosevelt—that was to be ex- 
pected. But what does worry us, now 
that elections are over, is the mounting 
anti-union flavor of their editorials. 


They run the whole gamut of reac- 
tion. Beginning with a querulous item 
in Steel on the scarcity of mathemati- 
cians in the welding industry, running 
through a prize-winner in Modern Hos- 
pital on how “to prevent the unioniza- 
tion of workers” and a gem in Factory 
Management and Maintenance on the 
beauties of the company union they 
reach an all-time high in Mill and Fac- 
tory’s slanderous attack on the mari- 
time strike. 


“STEEL” 


Steel points out petulantly that weld- 
ing is becoming a science in itself, in- 
volving mathematics of the type usu- 
ally employed only by astromomers. 
Steel is dismayed to find there are damn 
few such mathematicians lying around 
loose and that “most of them are of the 
type little interested in money.” But 
welding needs these men, needs ’em 
quick, and howls when it pops its fingers 
and no Ph. D.’s come running. Sarcas- 
tically, Steel suggests that “they be of- 
fered a gold medal about a foot in dia- 
meter and four inches thick” to shift 
from astronomy to welding ... We grit- 
ted our teeth at this. There used to be 
mathematicians—too many mathetici- 
ans—and what happened to them? Like 
most other professionals, they got 
plowed under! They had to eat, so they 
gave up math and went on WPA! They 
don’t want gold medals—they want’ se- 
curity, decent living standards, peace; 
whenever Steel can offer that, there'll 
be plenty of mathematicians on hand. 


“MODERN HOSPITAL” 


And Modern Hospital “experiences-.a 
distince shock on hearing that a union 
of hospital and institutional workers 
has been formed in San Francisco and 
that another union of professional hos- 
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pital workers is active in New York 
City.”This is too much for M. H. “The 
purpose and activity of the non-profit 
hospital is so permeated with public in- 
terest (sic!), its basic philosophy is 
so far removed from that of industry! 
The hospital’s real balance sheet is not 
expressed in terms of financial profit or 
loss, but in terms of lives lost or saved. 
...” However, M. H. is prepared to ad- 
mit that “the advent of labor unions in 
the hospital field raises a fundamental 
question” and warns that, since the La- 
bor Relations Act makes it illegal to 
coerce employees, the administrator 
must develop new techniques for deal- 
ing with the workers. In a _ hospital 
strike “human lives are at stake. No 
community will tolerate acts by the 
unions which endanger these lives.” 
This is an old tactic which the seamen, 
the newspapermen and the transport 
workers will recognize—the charge that 
by striking, the unions endanger public 
health and safety. M. H. concludes by 
saying that when hospitals pay good 
wages and create good working condi- 
tions” the move towards unionization 
will lose much of its force.’”’ Yeah, when! 


FACTORY MANAGEMENT AND 
MAINTENANCE 


Factory Management and Mainte- 
nance, in an editorial entitled “If the 
Worker Only Knew,” gives all the pho- 
ney reasons for company unionism. Ed 
and Sam are two workers in a plant. 
Sam ambles over and asks Ed if he’s 
going to vote for the Employee Repre- 
sentation plan. “Sure am,” says Ed, 
and I hope I’ll be the representative.” 
Then Sam wants to know who started 
it—the front office? Ed, company stooge 
that he is, says hell no, it just started; 
like Topsy, it just grew. Sam wants 
to know if they’ll talk about wages and 
profits. Ed gets nettled; “I see you still 
have the impression somebody is getting 
an awful lot of money out of this place.” 
(1936 dividends will total $500,000,000 
—J. B.). But Ed goes on to say that 
“the way our plan is written, Sam, 
things don’t end up in disagreement. . . 
that’s the way a lot of good plans work.” 
And so on, ad. nauseam. If the workers 
only knew, if the workers only knew. 
F,. M. M. is misinformed by the spies 
and the stooges. THE WORKERS DO 
KNOW and the’re washed up with com- 
pany unions! — 


JEREMY BOYLE 


MILL AND FACTORY 


But to Mill and Factory goes the prize 
for the year’s’ worst labor-hating, red- 
baiting, incitement-to-violence editorial. 
In an attack on the seamen’s’ unions 
which makes Hearst look progressive 
in comparison, M & F hysterically calls 
for Federal intervention to break “the 
strike. “Mob-rule on the waterfronts!” 
“Un-American mess!” “Red armed at- 
tack!” “Alien agitators!”—all the old 
war-cries of the tories, tinged now with 
the black-and-tan of Fascism. “This 
strike hits every American workman 
and every factory executive and em- 
ployee directly below the belt,” cries 
M. & F: “If a foreign nation were to ac- 
complish the same result by blockading 
our coasts, the result could be named 
with one word.” (Some unexpected 
modesty prevents the editor’s using thai 
word—war.) But F. & M. reaches new 
heights of Fascist fancy in the sen- 
tence: the American people don’t real- 
ize that “the leadership of American 
Citizens in the I.S.U. has been over- 
thrown by a Communist clique.’ Now 
we opine that if the American labor 
movement must submit to the domina- 
tion of such “American Citizens” as 
Ivan S. Hunter, David Grange and Jo- 
seph Ryan—union officals who are at 
this moment doing their best to break 
the strike—then God help the Amer- 
icans, M. & F. included! 


SOCIETY NOTE FROM THE 
NEW YORK HERALD-TRIBUNE 


Last nights public saw a show which 
delighted it. There was a riot of radicals 
in the show ring. It was staged to show 
how the New York Mounted Police quell 
an uprising. Around the ring paraded 
groups of nondescripts in tatters and 
rags. They carried banners, just as all 
the radicals do. 


The banners read, “Most everything 
wrong,” “No tax,” “We want sleep,” 
“Sons of Rest” and many others. When 
the mob began to riot and tear the 
clothes off each other, the mounted -po- 
lice jumped-in and scattered it to the 
four winds. The crowd warmed up to 
the scene with familiar understanding. 


THE BULLETIN—FAECT 


HE United States has just passed 
through one of its most crucial na- 
tional elections and the results augur 
a new turn in the political destiny of our 
nation. In the tremendous sweep for 
Roosevelt (a majority in the Electoral 
College of 523 to 8), labor and pro- 
progressive forces scored a decisive vic- 
tory. The election results indicate the 
birth of a new peoples’ movement in de- 
fense of their economic, social and polit- 
ical rights. 

It has been admitted on all sides that 
the new progressive forces, the activity 
of the trade unions, together with the 
support of the unemployed, professionals 
and farmers, brought this notable vic- 
tory for the President. Not even James 
Farley would attempt to credit the vic- 
tory to a well-functioning Democratic 
Party machine. 

The most outstanding factor in this 
election victory was Labor’s Non-Par- 
tisan League. Here, labor organized to 
support Roosevelt on a platform inde- 
pendent of the Democratic Party. In 
New York State, Labor’s Non-Partisan 
League set up its own political party of 
labor—the American Labor Party. The 
26 millions’who gave this great popular 
victory to President Roosevelt voted for 
a program of social and labor legisla- 
tion. Labor saw the need for extending 
the organized strength of its unions to 
the election field in order to insure the 
enactment of such legislation and cur- 
tail the power of the huge financial corp- 
ovations, 

’ It would be well to recall the final elec- 

tion speech of President Roosevelt at 
Madison Square Garden, in which he 
said: “Of course we will continue to seek 
to improve working conditions for the 
workers of America—to reduce hours 
over-long, to increase wages that spell 
starvation, to end the labor of children, 
to wipe out sweat shops. Of course we 
will continue every effort to end mon- 
copoly of business, to support collective 
targaining ... For all these we have 
only just begun to fight.” 

This is what the people voted for and 
will look forward to in*the new term 
of office of the President and the newly 
elected officials. The winning of such a 
program will mean, in fact, that the 
very things for which trade unions are 
crganized: will be sought and fought for 
by dabor in. the legislature of the 
nation. a 

It is significant to ‘recall the unusual 
Wave of red-baiting during the election 
campaign. Hearst outdid Hearst in the 
most vicious slanders and misrepresenta- 
tion. President Roosevelt was attacked 
as a red, as an agent of Moscow, and 
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even as receiving Moscow gold. The ab- 
surdity was apparent to no less than 26 
million voters. 

Is it surprising to any of us that the 
same legends have been printed by 
Hearst and other reactionary papers 
about our Federation? We have all 
learned by this time that blind and ar- 
rogant reaction will characterize every 
attempt to improve living and profes- 
sional standards as “radical.” 

In New York State, the American La- 
bor Party polled upwards of three hun- 
dred thousand votes. This is a most im- 
portant indication of the sentiment for 
a labor party. It takes important issues 
for people to break with their old-time 
parties. Indications were that Governor 
Lehman’s majority was roughly equal to 
the vote brought in by the ALP thereby 
saving his election. 

In Minnesota, the victory for the 
Farmer Labor Party was unprecedented. 
Both the Governor and U. S. Senator 
received a majority of a quarter of a 
million votes. Five out of six congress- 
men were elected—the sixth is receiv- 
ing a recount, having lost only by 360 
votes. ; 

In Wisconsin, the Farmer Labor Pro- 
gressive Federation scored a notable 
victory. The united forces of progress, 
the trade unions, relief workers, unem- 
ployed, professionals and farmers made 
that possible. 

Other examples could be cited through- 
out the country where the people voted 
genuinely and. enthusiastically for their 
own party. They rallied to it because it 
was not. dominated. by the employers, 
bankers and. financial interests - who 
charted the course of the two major 
parties. 

The vote of 26 millions of the elect- 
orate is a mandate to President Roose- 
velt to execute the promises made for 
social and labor legislation. Roosevelt’s 
victory is no guarantee. We already see 
how, upon the heels of his tremendous 
victory, the workers on WPA, PWA and 
other government agencies are being 
dismissed by the tens of thousands and 
subjected to the most humiliating “needs” 
investigations. Labor will have to in- 
sist that the peoples’ mandate be carried 
out. As expressed by Francis J. Gor- 
man, Vice-President of the United Tex- 
tile Workers Union: “We certainly in- 
tend to capitalize on labor’s contribution 
to the victory of Roosevelt. We will press 
for better wages and a higher standard 
of living.” 

The continued vigilance and activity 
of the trade unions in both economic and 
political fields will make possible the 
realization of the following aims: 


LABOR IN POLITICS: A NEW ROLE 


Higher wages, shorter hours, the 
right to organize and real collective 
bargaining, 

Real social security or work for the 
unemployed, 

A system of taxes to take the bur- 
den off the mass of poor people, par- 
ticularly eliminating the sales tax, 

Halting the assault of the monop- 
olies on the living standard of the 
people. 

Legislation to effect these and other 
needs of the people will, in the last anal- 
ysis, depend on the work and fighting 
strength of the trade union movement. 
In the words of President Roosevelt: 
“.. . For all these, we have only just 
begun to fight.” A labor party which will 
embrace all trade unionists, profession- 
als and progressives will do just that. 
The 1936 elections show that it can be 
done. 


MARINE STRIKE TIGHT 
ON TWO COASTS 

(Continued from Page 2) 
membership voted the proposals down. 
Undeterred, Mr. Grange signed the con- 
tract anyway, despite the fact that the 
members’ main demands—union hiring 
halls, pay for overtime, and an eight- 
hour day for stewards—were not met. 

A serious set-back was the first 
hastily prepared resolution voted by the 
AF of L Convention at Tampa which up- 
held officers of the International Sea- 
men’s Union and assailed the striking 
Atlantic Coast seamen as insurgents, 
outlaws, “aided and abetted by Com- 
munists.” 

Last week the strike was augmented 
as 12,000 licensed officrs walked out at 
the call of the Master, Mates and Pilots 
Association and the Marine Engineers 
Beneficial Association, both AF of L af- 
filiates, while Mayor LaGuardia and 
New York newspapers called for new 
elections and the ousting of Grange and 
his pals. 


HOPKINS DEFENDS WPA 
BUT ORDERS DISMISSALS 


Holding the present level of unem- 
ployment to be from 8,000,000 to 11,000- 
000, WPA Administrator Harry Hop- 
kins told the U. S. Conference of 
Mayors, assembled in Washington, D.C., 
“The Federal Government cannot refuse 
responsibility for providing jobs to 
those whom private industry does not 
hire.” 


Simultaneously, the administration 
announced widespread cuts in WPA 
personnel. Expenditures for. the year 


beginning July 1 will be cut to a bil- 
lion dollars or approximately half the 
eurrent cost. 
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NEWS FROM THE CHAPTERS 


PITTSBURGH 


ORGANIZATIONAL EFFORTS 
REWARDED 

Following the carefully planned pro- 
gram worked out by National President 
Robert M. Sentman during his three 
week stay in Pittsburgh, the chapter is 
making a concerted and successful effort 
to bring forward the immediate prob- 
lems that face the technical men in the 
Pittsburgh area. For the first time the 
membership had the opportunity to see 
a full-time organizer in action, visiting 
WPA projects, interviewing the Admin- 
istration, meeting with the private in- 
dustry section, aiding in the preparation 
and distribution of leaflets and always 
on hand to take care of emergency sit- 
uations. 

The work of the chapter has been div- 
ided into three sections, WPA, Civil 
Service and Private Industry. The WPA 
Committee has been reorganized and the 
Prevailing Wage Campaign is now in 
full swing. The Harrisburgh WPA ad- 
ministration has invited the FAECT to 
be present at hearings on the following 
proposed rates effective Dec. 1: 


Occupational Title Hourly Rate 
Rodman 
Draftsman: tracing, blueprint, maps. .75 
Instrument man 


Draftsman, qualified 


Engineer ....cccsccs:. 

Chief of party ae 
Draftsman, arch’l. or eng’ ge... 1.25 
Architect, regist. or certified.............. 1.50 
MUTI OBI | Laisa Maren inva contacter ene 1.25 


NEWS FLASH! At the hearing on 
the proposed rates for WPA the FA- 
ECT succeeded in having the hourly 
rates for instrument men and engi- 
neers raised from 70c to 80c and from 
$1.25 to $1.40, respectively. 


The Committee has also secured the 
posting of BULLETIN No. 36, which an- 
nounces that all men on WPA have the 
right to organize to bargain collectively. 

On November 138, Mr. Matt Gorman, 
WPA Labor Representative, addressed 
the WPA section and at a previous 
meeting the section heared Mr. Wood- 
mansee, secretary of the Central Labor 
Union. Mr. Gorman spoke on the im- 
mediate problems facing the technicai 
man and how they can be solved by or- 
ganized effort, and promised to assist 
the chapter in all the problems it may 
face. Mr. Woodmansee dealt with the 
question of: affiliation with the AF of L. 

The first organizational meeting of the 
new Civil Service section was attended 
by representatives of the City, State, 
County and Federal departments. The 
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campaign of this section is being built 
around the restoration of the 1624% pay 
cuts in the City departments, prepara- 
tion of a brief on the extremely low 
wage rates in the State departments 
and the development of real standards 
for all civil employees. 

P. T. Fagan, president of the Pitts- 
burgh Central Labor Union addressed a 
meeting of City employees held under 
the auspices of the FAECT on Novem- 
ber 24. Saying that technically trained 
men and “white collar’ workers must 
organize into unions to regain their 
former standard of living, Mr. Fagan 
discussed the value of organization for 
technical men in civil employ. A full dis- 
cussion of the city budget as it affects 
technical men was also a feature of the 
meeting. The Chapter has requested an 
appointment at the budget hearings to 
discuss proposed wage scales for tech- 
nical men. 


CHICAGO 
AFFILIATION INSPIRES GROWTH 

The coming affiliation with the AF of 
L has greatly stimulated the growth of 
the Chapter, particularly in civil serv- 
ice. Corresponding secretary Floyd Mad- 
dox notified all delinquent members that 
they must be paid up by November 1 
to be considered charter members and 
has been overwhelmed with the imme- 
diate response of those men who had 
fallen behind. 

Regional Vice-President Lewis Berne, 
formerly of Washington and now work- 
ing in Chicago has taken the place of 
Vice-President Frank Kornacker as or- 
ganizer and is doing a bang-up job. The 
latter is away on leave. 


CLEVELAND 


ARRANGEMENTS 
AFFILIATION 

Through joint executive meetings with 
the IFTEADU Local No. 56, full ac- 
cord has been reached on the question of 
the merger of the Cleveland chapter and 
the local. The agreement provides for 
the fusion of the executive boards of the 
two groups into a new board of thirteen 
with each sending a delegate to the 
Cleveland Federation of Labor. 

The Cleveland Auto Council voted to 
support and cooperate in the Chapter’s 
drive to organize technical men in the 
auto industry into the FAECT. 


CHAPTER VICE-PRESIDENT 
REINSTATED 

Vice-President Harry G. Vetter has 
been reinstated on the Cuyahoga County 
Auditor’s building enumeration project 
from which he had been discharged with- 
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out notice on the palpable pretext that 
the force was being reduced. Immedi- 
ately following the dismissal a commit- 
tee met with Auditor Zangerle and 
pointed out that this was a clearcut case 
of union discrimination since of a staff 
of more than 125 only three men were 
dismissed and no complaint had ever 
been made of Mr. Vetter’s work by his 
supervisor. The committee also pointed 
out that Mr. Vetter is a registered 
architect possessing all the qualifications 
required by the difficult work assigned 
to him and that seniority, need and abil- 
ity had been ignored in his dismissal. 

The Auditor has now announced that 
the entire project will be discontinued 
on December 1 due to “inclemency of the 
weather.” Since the work done by the 
project is required by law and the funds 
for its continuance are available, the 
Chapter has called a meeting of the men 
affected to prepare a campaign against 
the layoffs. 


DETROIT 


ORGANIZATIONAL DRIVE 
ENDORSED 

The Detroit chapter, with a large 
concentration of chemists, has launched 
an organizational drive with the assist- 
ance of National President Robert M. 
Sentman. The Detroit Auto Council 
voted to support and cooperate in this 
drive to organize technical men into the 
FAECT. The Detroit Federation of La- 
bor, before which Brother Sentman 
appeared, also voted to endorse the 
Federation affiliation with the AF of L 
without further delay and the drive to 
organize technical men into the AF of L. 

On November 19 the Chapter was 
addressed by Mr. Fred Mallett, head of 
the Industrial Hygiene Division of the 
U.S. Public Health Survey, in the first 
of a series of lectures on current trends 
in applied science. Mr. Mallett’s subject 
was “The Chemist Looks at Industrial 
Hazards and Poisons.” The meeting was 
the opening gun in the campaign of the 
newly formed Committee on the Organ- 
ization of the Chemical Industry and 
was highly successful. 


NEW YORK 


CIVIL SERVICE SECTION FIGHTS 
AGE RULING 

‘The Municipal Civil Service Commis- 
sion recently ruled that persons over 44 
years of age would be barred from fu- 
ture open competitive examinations ex- 
cept in very exceptional cases. On the 
heels of this ruling a statement by 
President Roosevelt urged the re-employ- 
ment of persons over 40 years of age, 
who form a large part of the relief roles. 
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The section is fighting the ruling on two 
grounds: first, that engineers and other 
technical men are certainly not ready 
for the scrap heap at the age of 44; 
second, that there is no justification for 
parring present city employees who seek 
to better their positiens and people al- 
yeady on the preferred lists from such 
examinations. If all other measures fail, 
‘the section will carry this question to 
the State Legislature when it convenes 
in January. 


MID-TOWN TUNNEL WORKS 
OVERTIME 

Engineers employed in the design of 
the Mid-Town Tunnel, a project financed 
with WPA funds, have been working 
four hours overtime three nights a week. 
Although they are to be allowed a cor- 
responding amount of time in the form 
of extra vacations, the Civil Service sec- 
tion feels that this practice must be op- 
posed chiefly because there are still many 
capable engineers, with years of serv- 
ice to their credit, on the preferred lists 
awaiting appointment. Employment of 
men from these lists to abolish overtime 
would be more in line with the Federal 
Government’s re-employment policy than 
the practice of employing fewer men to 
work longer hours. Then, too, the danger 
exists of setting a precedent for the re- 
establishment of the longer work week. 
The section has communicated with Mr. 
Ole Singstad, Chief Engineer of the 
Tunnel Authority, Mayor LaGuardia, 
and Secretary Harry L. Ickes on this 
question. It is prepared to wage a fight 
on this issue until overtime on the Tun- 
nel has been abolished. 


WPA SECTION OPPOSES 
CURTAILMENT 


The WPA section has been an im- 
portant factor in winning large num- 
bers of new members into the Federation 
and the prestige of the section is such 
that practically every technical man 
faced with dismissal or having any 
grievance turns to the Federation for 
redress. Now, every WPA employee is 
faced with curtailment of projects and 
the loss of his job, and the section has 
swung into a campaign to stop this cur- 
tailment. As a first step, the section is- 
sued a four-page, printed pamphlet out- 
lining its accomplishments to-date and 
giving instructions on what actions are 
to be taken by the employees. On No- 
vember 19, a meeting held at the Man- 
hattan Industrial High School was at- 
tended by more than 600 technical WPA 
employees. More than 400 of those pres- 
ent sent personal telegrams to the WPA 
heads, Mayor LaGuardia, and Federal 
Administrator Harry L. Hopkins as well 
as to the President, protesting the cur- 
tailment of work relief and demanding 
that all dismissals be stopped. One hun- 
dred dollars was collected for a dismissal 
campaign fund and $450 was pledged. 
A third of the pledges were turned in 
24 hours after they had been made by 
the various projects. On Saturday eve- 
ning, November 21, J. S. Jacoby, Gen- 
era) Secretary of the New York Chap- 
ter spoke over station WEVD, castiga- 
ting the attempts of the Administration 
to curtail projects and urging the cit- 
izens of the city to support the WPA 
employees by insisting that Mayor La- 


Guardia press for continuation of all 
New York City works projects. 

‘Thus far the WPA section has suc- 
ceeded in preventing practically every 
dismissal notice from becoming effective. 


CHAPTER TAKES NEW QUARTERS 


Next month the New York Chapter 
will take headquarters at a new location 
where more than four times the area of 
the present quarters will be available. 
It is planned to have a reading room and 
library as well as various conference 
rooms, a meeting hall and the Federa- 
tion school located in the same build- 
ing. 

ARCHITECTS REORGANIZE 

On Friday, November 20, the Archi- 
tects’ Section held its first meeting of the 
year. In an effort to bolster its work 
in private industry it is reorganizing 
with the inclusion of WPA architects. 

The feature of the meeting was an ad- 
dress on the projected 1939 Worlds Fair 
to be held in New York City. In the sub- 
sequent discussion it was proposed to 
set up a Worlds Fair Committee whose 
object it would be to mobilize trade union 
sentiment for the inclusion of a labor 
pavilion in the fair. It was noted that 
in no fair or exposition in the past has 
labor received just due for its contribu- 
tion to society. 

Among the reports delievered were 
those of National Secretary Jules Kor- 
chien on organizational work and af- 
filiation with the Architect’s Guild and 
the IFTEADU. Simon Breines, Feder- 
ation authority on housing and slum 
clearance, reported on an educational 
program for the section. 


And the firms eligible for such manda- 
tory contracts must be on a list approved 
by the mayor. There is nothing in the 
present charter which offers so great 
‘an incentive for discrimination and out- 
right graft. And what becomes of the 
Career service for municipal engineers 
and architects, trained in the service to 
know and understand the requirements 
of the city, and paid a fixed salary 
Yather than a fee based upon the cost 
of the project? 

The charter sets up a city council to 
be elected by proportional representation. 
Those elections are not to be city wide 
but borough by borough. To be elected 
a councilman requires 75,000 votes in 
One borough. This plan effectively bars 
the possibility of adequate or propor- 
tionate representation in the council by 
a third party. Such a party might roll 
Up a city-wide vote of 250,000 without 
electing one councilman, whereas a ma- 
jor party rolling up such a vote in each 
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NEW GOVERNMENT FOR OLD (Continued from page 7) 


of four boroughs would be entitled to 
12. It was largely on the basis of this 
section of the charter that the New York 
City Central Trades and Labor Council 
opposed the charter, though it also found 
many of the ‘other features objection- 
able. 

Our committee found other serious 
objections, which only a more lengthy, 
analysis could enumerate. Many of these 
are based on the fact that the Com- 
mission did not fully comprehend the 
requirements for a planning commission 
which could actually work out a long- 
range program of municipal planning 
flexible enough to meet the immediate 
requirements of the times and yet dove- 
tail them into an integrated plan. The 
commission attempted to do this, but we 
believe that it has failed lamentably. 

However, the charter has been ap- 
proved. It will in a year’s time become 
the instrument of government for the 
city. The municipal employees, particu- 


larly the technical employees, may be 
seriously affected thereby. They have 
much to fear from this plan for better 
government, which may in practice turn 
out to be worse government. 

In considering the future, they must 
remember one important thing. The 
vote of the people for this charter was 
a mandate for better government. If in 
practice the charter makes for worse 
government, if it begins to destroy the 
rights of civil service employees, attacks 
the merit system and career service 
which are an inseparable part of better 
government, it will be possible to rally 
the same popular sentiment which sup- 
ported the charter to the cause for the 
elimination of its evil features. To do 
this, the city employees will of course 
have to be well organized and united be- 


- hind one program. For the technical em- 


ployees of the city, the Civil Service 
Section of the Federation stands ready 
to lead the way. 
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FAERC h SCHOOL 
112 East 19th Street, New York 
Courses for the spring semester: in engineering, archi- 
tecture and chemistrywill bee given at the F. AECL. 
School conmmencing » Heb. 15,4937. 
os CURRICULUM : 
COURSES IN PREPARATION FOR” “LICENSING 
AL-1 BUILDING LAWS. 16 sessions 
AL-2 ARCHITECTURAL RACTIGE, 16° sessions 
AL-3 HISTORY OF ARCHITECTURE, 16 ‘sessions 
AL-4 ARCHITECTURAL ‘DESIGN, PLANNING, 
AND COMPOSITION). cusc... 16 sessions 
AL-5 STRUCTURAL DESIGN -. . 82 sessions. 
AL-6 BUILDING MATERIALS | "AND. METHODS 
OF CONSTRUCTION, «.......... y Hele 16 sessions 
AL-7, MECHANICAL EQUIPMENT OF 
BUILDINGS ........... 
DEPARTMENT OF: ARCHITECTURE | 
A- I “ARCHITECTURAL® WORKSHOP 


This coursé‘is to: be givenvon an‘dtelier basis, with 
workshop facilities .and. will include. such, subjects 
as Modern Architecture, Beaux Arts and Model 
making. The work Shop ‘will be deg a for stu- 
dents six nights a .week: Z 
DEPARTMENT OF ENGINEERING 
E-1 Heating, Ventilating. and 
_ Air Conditioning 
E-2 Diesel Engines—Classroom Lectures _ 
and Shop Demonstrations 

E-3 Hydraulies fae 4 

E-4 Elementary Stucturab: ‘Design z 

E-5 Advanced Structural: Design . 


32 sessions 


sessions 


‘sessions 
sessions 
sessions 
sessions 


E-6 Analysis of Statically Indeterminate Structures. 


Two semesters ., ; . 16° sessions: each» 
Registration for Fall semester ‘only, 
_E-7 Structural Detailing... e 16 sessions 
_E-8 Surveying . : 16, field and ‘recitation sessions 
““E-9 Marine Design sessions 
bo “DEPARTMENT OF CHEMISTRY 
bi C ‘1 Outline ‘of Recent Advances in 
“ Bacteriology 
5@:2 Food Analysis . 
i:209023 Vacuum Tubes’ ..... 
C-4 Drugs and Cosmetics: 
C-5 Technology of ee’ Varishes, Colors 
jw. ..and Allied Products~ ¥ 
MATHEMATICS 
M-1 General Mathematics ............. 
M-2 Theory of Probability and Method of 
: Least. Squares. 6, sessions .. 
ENERAL A ve 
G- +5 Public ‘Speaking * 


° $é8sions 
‘gessions® ©} 


sessions 


3. sessions 


supine L6 sessions 
PURPOSE—THR © FAECT SCHOO? wa8 fotndead in’ February 
‘4986, ags-a cooperative undertaking! of the FEDERATION OF 
ARCHITECTS, ENGINEERS, CHEMISTS, and TECHNI- 
“CTANS. Its purpose is to aid. ‘technical men and women who 
Wish to advance in. their respective profégsional fields ang 
are preparing for. their’ license; examinations, on 
ACULTY—The instructors are ac 
. Specialists in their fields. 9 
:y ADMISSION—Courses are opento:can. Se Aa 
a and. students in the technical, fields. . ; 
"CES—Nominal fees are charged to meet duaraitee expenses to 
assire continuation of the ‘S¢hool: The fee, with but few 
vo ‘exceptions, for 16 lecture courses is $8.003and for 32 lecture 
5 3courses $14.00. Special rates. are. given to, those. ‘taking more 
“than ore~ course. _ 
Pere yyeene must *be accompanied. by a priget payment 


“finem ployed 


1 SESSTONS—AIl sessions are of 0 
‘ ’~ duration. 2 ; : 
> (REGLIS TRA TION—Enrollment ‘for thi’ cay Semester begins | 
on January 4th, 1937, and daily, thereafter between. - M, 
and 9 P. M. 
Barts ietaw semestér’ begins eteruery 15,7 -1987.' 9m 


ik deserving members of the Federation , of arehitects, a) 
ginéers, ‘Cheniists and ‘Technicians. 


sessions -~ }-' 


Visscher Boyd, 


Ka 
CO-GOPERATIVE 
"© Deess, Juc. 
PRINTERS OF QUALITY 
347 E: 72nd St. 


BU 8-9228 


¥. Ay Ee. 0, 
26 East 17th Street, 
New York City. 


Enclosed find one dollar for which you will please send me 
12 issues of the BULLETIN, OF THE F. A. BE. C. T. 


NAME 
ADDRESS 


(check) I AM A MEMBER 


I AM NOT A MEMBER 


Professional classification... 


F. A E. C. T. SCHOOL 
112 East 19th Street, N.Y.C. 
Office Hours Daily, 6 P.M. to 9 P.M, 
except Saturday 
Please send me the F.A B.C.T. School Cataleg. I am_in- 
terested in registering for tne following courses: 


Hired ierieediaselyiah stmtaeel Matte once fprrvieseencssnvesagecsnnaavocscnsoguansensesenecsnscecet shoe cesesneneugascntenbecnagneatsusecegengtepnesses avi 


Note: Courses not mentioned in present curriculum ean be 
arranged upon application. Such application should be 
sent in promptly to facilitate necessary arrangements. 


NAME 
ADDRESS 


NATIONAL OFFICERS 
Robert Mifflin Sentman, President 


Jules EK. Korchien, Secretary Guy K. Young, Treasurer 


Regional Vice-Presidents 
Philadelphia - 


Harold H,. Theiss, Boston 
Lewis Berne, Washington 


Thomas H, Creighton, New York 
Frank J. Kornacker, Chicago 
oO. B. Allen, Pittsburgh 


Hugh B. Johnson, Rochester 


CHAPTER SECRETARIES 


Baltimore, Md. 

*P. G. Ackerman 
105 B. Pleasant St. 
Room 401 


Boston, Mass. 
*Robert P. Walsh 
6 Boylston Place 

Newark, N. J. 


Chicago, Tl. wer As Oe, 
*64 BD. Jackson Blvd 315 Plane St. 


Regn, £85 New York, N. Y. 


Rochester, N. ae 4 
*James M. Timmens 
77 South Ave: 

Room 202 


Los Angeles, Calif. 
*Box 786 
Station “H” 


Nassau-Suffolk - 
*P.0.B. 282 
Mineola, N, Y. 


Washington, D. C. 

*Robert E. Durand 
Room 49 

810 I Street, NW 


Westchester, N. Y.. 


George Weeks 
*Joseph S. Jacoby Box vit 


Cleveland, Ohio 
-*Orval P. .Plymale 
2077 Hast 4th St. 
‘Prospect-Fourth 
Bldg. ; 


119 BW. 18 St. 


Philadelphia, Pa. - theres ‘a 
*Visscher Boyd *Care of~  Federa- 
1206° Walnut St, tion of Arvhitects, 
ror Engineers, Chemists 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


and Technicians, 
‘Arthur -Wilson *Max Aber Chapter Head- 
13535, Woodward 424 Fourth Ave. quarters, 
Ave. . Room 221 


B. White Plains, N.Y. 


Detroit, Mich. 


